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give access to the fall, and to the superb views to be had of the back of the 
Half Dome the Vernal Fall, and other interesting points. 

Having thus run rapidly through the list of objects in the Vallejo best 
known and most likely to be visited, we will give a more systematic and 
general account of the Yosemite — its botany, topograpliy and geology ; 
this will enable us to bring forward some interesting considerations 
which could not so well be introduced in geogiuphical order in a detailed 
enumeration of the points of interest. 

The Yosemite Valley proper, that is to say what would be con- 
sidered by the visitor as naturally included under that designation, may 
be described as consisting of three i:)arts, the bottom of the Valley, or tlie 
actual Valley, the talus, or debris-slope, and the Avails, or the vertical or ' 
nearl}^ vertical solid rock. Each of these parts Avill be noticed in order. 
First, the bottom, or Valley proper. Tliis is a nearly level area, having a 
gentle slope, Avith the river, to the soutliAvest, of only Bo feet between the 
junctions of the Tena}^ Fork and the Bridal Veil Creek Avith the main 
river, four miles and a half in a straight line. The Avidth of the space 
betAveen the debris-slopes is very A^ariable. In the upper half of the 
Valley it averages someAvhat less than half a mile. A little beloAv the 
Three Brothers it closes to an eighth of a mile in Avidth ; and betAveen 
El Capitan and Cathedral Rock the river ‘^canons,” to use a California 
phrase, meaning that the Vallejo is narroAved doAvn, so that there is only 
just room for the river to pass. BeloAV this, it 023ens out again, and forms 
tAvo charming little patches of meadoAv, of about 20 acres each in extent. 
There are, altogether, 1,141 acres of land in the Valley j)roj)er, of Avdiich 
745 are meadoAA^, and the remainder a sandy soil, a little more elevated, 
j)artl}^ covered Avith a sparse groAvth of forest trees and partly AAdth 
j)ertinacious ferns. The elevation of the bottom of the A^alley above the 
sea-level is, in round numbers, 4,000 feet. The mean of our observations, 
in June, Avas 4,046 feet ; those taken b}^ Miss Sproat, in October, gave, as 
calculated by Col. R. S. Williamson, 3,935 feet. The mean of these 
results is 3,990 feet, and that is probably not far from the truth. Through 
the Valley floAvs the Merced river, about 70 feet in Avidth, making many 
sharp and curiously angular bends, touching the talus first on one side 
and then on the other. 

Along the banks of the river and over the adjacent rather swampy 
meadoAvs, Ave find a someAvhat varied vegetation, according to the local it}^, 
the narroAv portions of the Valley differing considerably from the broader 
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ones. In the former, near the falls, there is a dense growth of alder (Alnus 
'in7'lchs), Avhicli sometimes forms quite a large tree, Avith ash-colored bark ; 
associated Avith this are small trees of Rliainnus Menziesi% remarkable 
for its large and sombre leaves. A feAv Avillows, the Douglas spruce 
{^Ahies Rouglasii)^ and, in the upper part of the V alley, an occasional 
sugai j)ine, are also found in this jDOsition. Where the V alley widens out, 
and the rAer banks become lower, so that sloughs and SAA^ani 23 S are 
formed, the Balm of Grilead poplai* {Poiyulus balsamifera) conies in ; this 
is a common tree in the Vallej', and is usually mistaken for the cotton- 
A\ ood , AA ith this occur large aa'IUoaa^s and abundance of the Douglas sjiruce, 
and also the Azalea occidentalism Avhose superb AAdiite and fragrant floAvers 
form one of the charms of the A allej^. Hellenimn grandifloi'uinm Nutt., 
Avith its numerous yelloAv hoAvers, is a shoAvy and consjiicuous jilaiit on 
and ncai the liAei banks. I he nieadoAA^s are SAvamjiy, AA^ith a dee]i jieatA^ 
hoil ; their A’^egetation consists chiefly of carices or sedges and a few coarse 
glasses (Calamagi ostis OanadensiSm BeauA". , PliTagiivites con'iinnniSm B. , 
Glycei la neivatam Irin), In a small jiond on Mr. Hutchings’s farm, the 
A^elloAv pond-lily {Nnpliai advenam Ait.) occurs. At the ujiper part of 
the side canons and near the falls, tlie Vernal especiallj^, the cryjitogamic 
vegetation is most abundantly deA^elojied. AVhere the rocks are kej)t 
moistened by the spray numerous mosses thrive ; and even on the hill 
slopes, as far as the moisture reaches, the peat moss {Sphagnum) grows, 
the shelAung rocks in such jiositions are decorated Avith several species of 
most gi aceful ferns. About the A^ernal Fall, the folloAving sj)ecies occur, 
all of rare beauty ; Adiantum pedatumm Kaulf., Pelloea densam Hook.’ 
P. Bridgesiim Hook., 1\ rnucronatam Eat., Gheilanthes gracillimam Eat 
1 olypodum Cal/ifornicuiiim Kaulf., Aspidium argutuiiim Kaulf., and 
Cystopteris fragillSm Bernh. 

The sandy region of the A^alley proper forms a connecting strip 
along the edge of the rocky talus, on both sides of the river. It is quite 
ii regular in A\ddth ; but it makes up the largest jiortion of the Vallejo 
above Indian Canon. It has evidently been formed by the disintegration 
and washing down of the finer portions of the debris from the Avails. The 
soil is a coarse, loose, deep sand, containing but little vegetable matter, 
and becmning finer, more compact and more fertile as it approaches the 
river. This is peculiarly the arboriferous belt of the A^alley, and various 
portions of Its area exhibit different characters of vegetation to correspond 
with the differences of soil. On the drier and looser portions, the pitch 



